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cover up these bald spots that the genius ol 
the pianist is taxed, and not one in ten thou- 
sand is sufficiently imbued with the Beethoven 
spirit, or sufficiently intimate with his grand 
and thoughtful characteristics to sustain the 
thought in its integrity, or carry it on to the 
end without losing something of the dignity of 
the inspiration. 

The technical difficulties of these sonatas are 
very great indeed. The forms of the passages 
are totally different frOm those adopted in 
modorn pianisra. Beethoven was too inde- 
pendent in his thought to study possibilities 
or impossibilities : so long as the notes corres- 
ponding to his thoughts were there, ho was 
satisfied. Ho could play them. How others 
were to accomplish tho feat was their business, 
not via. 

T« interpret Beethoven, the performer must 
have mastered all the old forms and -their 
special difficulties; he must have a perfect 
digital equality, a mind broad and comprehen- 
sive, combined with passionate fervor, pro- 
found sentiment, varied imagination and dig- 
nity and grandeur, beside a perfect familiarity 
with ev3ry characteristic of the composer. In 
how many pianists do we find such a combina- 
tion of qualities ? 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn has made the piano 
music of Beethoven a special study, and, 
although he does not bring to its execution all 
the qualities wo have enumerated, his dili- 
genco and devotion have enabled him to 
achieve an intelligent and appreciable interpre- 
tation, which, if not altogether satisfactory, is 
both agreeable and instructive. His enthusi- 
asm is genuine, and his earnestness supplies 
some wants which would bo glaring in a cold- 
er player. Of the three sonatas executed by 
Mr. Wolfsohn on this occasion (Nos. 7, 26 and 
57), No. 26 was altoghor the most satisfactory. 
In tho " Marcia Funebre " there was a lack of 
weight and sutaincd grandeur, which mere 
power could not supply, and without which 
the solemn thought of the composition is not 
presented. The other movements were well 
phrased, and developed, and excuted with 
much precision and brilliance. In the " Sonata 
Appassionata,'' the Andante was one of those 
bold pieces which the pianist failed to render 
as intelligible as it ought to have been ren- 
dered on the piano, but which the color of 
orchestration, alone could effectively and ade- 
quately interpret. 

On tho whole, the performance of Mr. 
"Wolfsohn was very interesting ; his execution 
was clear and generally precise, and his tempi 
were correct and well sustained. His touch is 
hardly sufficiently mobile for the expressive 
needs of the compositions, but he well sus- 
tained the reputation which preceded him, and 
sufficiently interested his .hearers to induce 
them to be present at the remaining matinees 
Qf the series. 
Mr, J, Wy P°llft°k s^S ft> ur German songs 



in an acceptable manner. The attendance 
was quite large, far larger than wp anticipated, 
and all present seemed both pleased and satis- 
fied with the first reading of Mr. Wolfsohn. 



THE MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY EVE- 
NING CONCERTS. 



The series of concerts inaugurated by Messrs. 
Bateman and Harrison, are destined, we think, 
to be very popular, both with our citizens and 
the citizens of Brooklyn. It is intended that 
they shall be continued during the whole win- 
ter, as long indeed, as our mnsical season lasts, 
and they are designed to be'entertainments not 
only of a popular and delightful character, 
but as exponents of the higher and more re- 
fined styles of music. The classical element 
is to be introduced, though sparingly, into each 
programme, and the best of the most popular 
music will in all ca.ses be selected., These 
concerts will unquestionably educate the masses 
for the cheapness of the price of admission 
will assuredly attract thousands, who, from 
constantly listening to good music finely per- 
formed, will, of necessity, imbibe the aesthetic 
in art, unconsciously, but surely, until they be- 
come equal to the comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of the great symphonic form of writing, 
of which the philharmonic societies and the 
symphony soirees are the exponents. This de- 
sirable result will be arrived at by the pleas- 
antest and most fascinating faith, and the ear 
will be educated through the medium of deli- 
cious tones, beguiling the listner to a knowl- 
edge acquired unknowingly and without la- 
bor. 

These concerts will also afford opportunity 
for bringing forward the rising talent of the 
country, not only in the vocal and instrumental 
departments, but in the department of compo- 
sition. Talent will have a free scope here, and 
will need no other recommendation to gain a 
hearing. The amount of talent immediately 
around us awaiting development is very large 
indeed, and we hail with satisfaction the es- 
tablishment of a means through which the 
young aspirant may first feel the throb of the 
public pulse in approval or disapprobation of 
his or her efforts. 

The success of the first Monday evening 
Concert was very remarkable, considering the 
immense attraction and tho tremendous throng 
of people at tho eleventh Sunday Concert the 
evening before, at SteinwayJHall. Tho success 
was marked, Mrs, Abbott sang very charm- 
ingly, her voice filling melodiously the vast 
hall ; Mr. Alfred H. Pease's brilliant duet on 
themes from '* Crispino " was loudly applaud- 
ed, and he played his piano solo very effective- 
ly. The trombone solo was a masterly perfor 
mance; and the orchestra, under Theodore 
Thomas, played a selection from, Beethoven 
and some popular arrangements in an admir- 
able .manner. Such c&ncerts, at fifty gents ad- 



mission, cannot fail to prove a popular and per- 
manent success. 

Last evening tho first Wednesday popular 
concert took place at Steinway Hall, on which 
occasion the following artists appeared. Miss 
Kate McDonald, soprano , Mr. J. N. Pattison, 
pianist ; Mr. Heind'l, flutist, and Mr. Colby at 
the piano,, with Theodore. Thomas and his or- 
chestra. 



HARTZ'S NEW WONDER AT DOD- 
WORTII HALL. 



Hartz is certainly one of the most wondorful 
men of the present day. He came among us 
in the. most modest manner, and commenced as 
modestly as he came. But every week he 
produced .some new wonder of magic, some 
new elegant decoption, until his visitors bruited 
his reputation abroad, and the public became - 
excited, flocked to see him, and Dodworth 
Hall was and is crowded every night. 

His last wonder, however, overshadows all 
his previous efforts in that line, and defies all 
scrutiny to detect the means by which it is 
accomplished. It is neither more nor less 
than a floating bead— the head, indeed, of his 
own brother, which laughs and talks, having 
left its body in some convenient spot for re- 
joining after the performance. There is the 
head — we see it and hear it— but the body 
certainly is not there. Where it is we cannot 
imagine, for the wholo affair is to us utterly 
incomprehensible. Our wonder is but the 
echo of all who have witnessed this wonderful 
trick, and go away astonished and confounded. 
It is, truly, so extraordinary that every one 
should see it. It' is the master piece of all tho 
jugglery that wo have ever seen. 

; MOM 

Dr. Carlos' Lkctcre on the French Lan- 
guage. — This eminent Professor repeated his 
lecture on -the origin of the French language, 
its importance, and the best means of acquir- 
ing it rapidly, which he delivered with so much 
success at the Historical Society room, at Clin- 
ton Hall, on Wednesday evening the 14th inst. 
Tho Doctor was listened to with deep attention 
by a very large audience. He gave a succinct 
and interesting account of the origin of the 
French language, traced the remarkable simi- 
larity between that language and the English, 
in at least one half of the words used in both 
languages, and gave a clear account of his 
system of instruction, by which pupils, singly 
or in classes, can learn to converse fluently in 
French, after a course of study of three months, 
or one hundred lessons. 

Dr. Carlos' explanation seemed to give uni- 
versal satisfaction, and he was frequently and 
loudly applauded. His system is' purely in? 
ductive; unencumbered by rules which can 
onjy be applied at a late date, fluency in speak- 
ing comes almost by intuition, and the scholar 
| finds himself deeply interested in tho progress 
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which he feels he has made, evidenced by an 
ability to converse in so brief a period. We 
cannot but cordially endorse a system which 
Is based-, not only upon common-sense) but upon 
nature. "We have seen its operations and we 
ore convinced of its entire practicability* 

Lr. Carlos lectures, by request, in Brooklyn 
next week. 



Funeral of Simeon Draper.— The funeral 
of the late Mr. Simeon Draper took place last 
Friday afternoon at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
corner of Lafayette-Place and Great Jones 
• street. A large number of people were in at- 
tendance. The services were impressive. The 
following music was given by Dr. Clare W. 
Beames, organist and Director of music at 
St» Bartholomew's Church, and by a quartette 
choir. The vocal solos were by Miss Maria 
Brainerd: "March Funebre" from the.Symph- 
onica Eroica by Beethoven; "Dead March" 
from Samson "—Handel ; " Dead March " from 
Saul — Handel j Anthem, u Lord let me know 
my end," by Beames ; Hymn, " Bock of Ages," 
arrangcd.from Mendlessohn; Anthem, "I heard 
a voice from Heaven," by Beames. 



Tin. Cecelia Society, a choral organization 
consisting entirely Of boy and male voiees, will 
give some oratorios in a short time. This soci- 
ety is under the direction of Dr. H. S. Cutler, 
whose Trinity Church festivals were so brill- 
iantly suceessful, and Mr. G. W. Morgan. We 
may expect|from such a trainer and such a con- 
ductor performances of unusual excellence. 
We understand that the oratorio of Samson, 
by Handel, will be the first work undertaken. 

1 1 » i < 

PERFUMED RUSSIAN BATHS. 

Messrs. Bland and Ream have opened at Gib- 
son's Building, cor- 13 St. and Broadway, one of 
the greatest luxuries of modern times, to wit, a 
Russian Bath. Neither labor nor expense has 
been spared by the enterprising managers to make 
this the finest thing of the kind in the country 
and they have eminently succeeded in their good 
endeavors. 

. The baths were formally opened on Friday 
■evening of last week, several distinguished gent- 
lemen of the New York press being present to 
participate in the opening ceremonies, which con- 
sisted of a bath, and a supper. It is hard to say 
which was enjoyed the most. But there is one 
thing beyodd dispute which is the fact that' all 
were delighted and unanimously pronunced the 
Perfumed Russian Bath to be a great success. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



Last week was a week of novelty in the world 
theatric, and ample food was offered tor the mind 
critical or otherwise. Two new plays, a revival, 
and the re-appearance of Mr. C. Dillon at the 
Broadway Theatre constituted the programme, 
and if our theatre-going population were not sat- 
isfied at the literary arid dramatic least spread be- 
fore them, it surely was no fault of the managers. 



who have, in some cases, performed their duties 
as caterers to the public taste conscientiously and 
well. 

" Love's Masquerade " is the title of the first of 
the new plays which were produced last week; 
Dr. Westland Marston is the author, and Mrs. 
Bowers, ^otherwise Donna Diana,) is the heroine. 
You possibly have not forgotten, most delicious 
reader, the ecstacy I went into over Dr. Marston's 
"Favorite of Fortune"— let me hasten to inform 
you that "Love's Masquerade" is quite as good, 
if not a better, comedy. The dialogue tairly bris- 
tles with wit and clever repartee, while the ele- 
gance of diction displayed throughout is a perfect 
relief after the many twaddling, maudlin plays 
that are alas too numerous on the modern stage. 
Added to this, the plot, although slight, is inter- 
esting, and moreover the interest is well sustain- 
ed throughout, and many telling situations are 
introduced, which add greatly to the general ex- 
cellence of the play. Taken altogether, " Love's 
Masquerade " as a play, is decidedly a success, 
and reflects great credit on its gifted author, but, 
unfortunately, it is not as well played as it might 
be by the Winter Garden company. Mi's. Bowers 
is all at sea in her conception of the part ot Don- 
na Diana, investing the character with a tragic 
bearing, and introducing deep chest tones, which, 
aUhough very effective in Lady Audley, are en- 
tirely out of place in beauteous Donna Diana, who, 
as drawn by Dr. .Marston, is a second Beatrice, 
and invested with all the brilliancy and wit of that 
rather famous young woman. I am beginning to 
fear that Mrs. Bowers is but a one part actress. 
Her Lady Audiey is a grand and wonderful piece 
ot acting— highly finished, powerful, and above 
all painfully true to nature, but her Donna Diana 
is Lady Audley over again — a weak and diluted 
session of a great part — lacking the power ot La- 
dy Audley, yet possessing too much tragic ex- 
pression for Donna Diana. This is the rock on 
which many of our actors stumble; they become 
fully imbued with the spirit and idea of one part, 
to the utter ruin of any other they may essay, and 
while in this one part they may be pre-eminently 
great, in others they are but tame and mediocre. 
I am sorry to see Mrs. Bowers falling into this 
same error, she is a lady of undoubted talent and 
culture, and were she but to study more carefuhy 
the characteristics of her various parts I feel con- 
fident she would be more satisfactory both to her- 
self and the public. 

Mr. McCollom's Don Caesar is good, but might 
be better. There are several fine qualities in this 
gentleman's actina;, but his manner and action are 
at times both awkward and disagreeable; he 
should labor earnestly to remedy this, his at pre- 
sent, great and, almost only, fault 

Of Mr. Leffingwell's Perin I hardly know 
what to say— it is a negative performance — at 
times he is decidedly good, and at others he is de- 
cidedly bad. What a fine part this would be in 
the hands of Mr. Fisher I Mr. Lefflngwell's great 
trouble is an intolerable heaviness, which per- 
vades all but his burlesque acting, and mars what 
might otherwise be most successful efforts: then, 
again, his mouth play is extremely disagreeable. 
But with all these faults Mr. Lcflingwell Is, un- 
doubtedly, a very clever actor, and has raised 
many a smile on tueiaceof your most obedient. 



The other parts call tor but little notice, they 
are not prominently bad, neither are they pre- 
eminently good, but pursue that middle course of 
acting commonly kuown as mediocrity. From all 
this you may judge that " Love's Masquerade" is 
not attractive from its acting, but as a piece of 
fine, clever, witty and elegant writing, it is wor- 
thy of all praise and commendation. 

So much for the first of the new plays 1 Now 
let us see what the other will bring forth in the 
way of excellence. 

It is a dramatization, by Augustin Daly, ot the 
much abused "Griffith Gaunt," a novel which has, 
perhaps, attracted more notice, and received 
more condemnation than any work of fiction pub- 
lished within the last fifty years. Mr. Reade has 
characterized those chaste reviewers ot the press 
who have reviled his book, as " prurient prudes"; 
the title is apt and truthful; " Griffith Gaunt " is 
no worse than one half the novels of the present 
day, which these same "prurient prudes" havein 
many cases lauded to the sky. The subject is a 
painful and disagreeablo one, 1 admit. Bigamy is, 
perhaps, not one of the pleasantest subjects in tho 
world to contemplate, but bigamy, in novels, is 
the fashion now-a-days, and Mr. Reade has but 
followed in the popular wake, thereby bringing 
down upon his devoted head a storm ol virtuous 
indignation, which to any ordinary man might 
appear to be very appalling. But then Mr. Reade 
is not an ordinary man, so metaphorically pulling 
the pruriently prudish nose, he challenges the 
"prurient prude "to mortal combat-Vm a court 
of law. Mr. Reade's style is always strong and 
vigorous, and these characteristics are particular- 
ly noticeable in "Griffith Gaunt"; there is a 
smack of the pure old Saxon about his writing 
which is simply delicious; add to this his power 
in the production of strongly dt-awn dramatic ef- 
fects, and the vein of human nature that run 
through his works, and we find that as a novelist 
he stands next to Thackeray, far distancing 
Dickens, whose best works are marred by an un- 
dercurrent of exaggeration and caricature, which 
render them anything but truo to nature. 

But, hey dey 1 I am writing a criticism on 
"Griffith Gaunt" the novel, not on "Griffith 
Gaunt " the play. This you will say is not drama- 
tic criticism, and in saying so, courteous reader, 
you will be but speaking the truth, so humbly 
asking your forgiveness for the digression, I will, 
without delay, return to my matters. - 

To begin with, "Griffith Gaunt" is not well 
dramatized ; Mr. Daly has evidently done his 
work hurriedly, and it shows evident signs of 
carelessness; it is wanting in compactness and 
finish, and the characters, although in many cases 
well drawn, are, as a general thing, devoid of 
strength and interest, added to this, the beholder 
is lett to imagine too much, and to one who has 
not read the novel, the play must appear but a 
fragmentary and disjointed atlair. Mr. Daly's 
wish to present Mr. Reade's book to the public in 
the form of a play is undeniably very laudable; . 
but it would have been better for his reputation 
had he bided his time and produced a work which 
would have added more to his literary laurels. 

The piece is tolerably well played throughout; 
Miss Eytinge distinguishing herself particularly 
in the difficult role of Kate Peyton, while the oth- 



